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When the Mahdi uprising began, the Egyptian forces furthest
towards the south were forced to find a refuge in a part of central
Africa which was then practically unknown. Speke had crossed it
in 1858 when he discovered Lake Victoria, the mother lake, so to
speak, of the river Nile. But most of the land between Lake Albert
and Lake Victoria was still terra incognita. This Egyptian force,
under command of a German physician, a certain Dr Eduard
Schnitzer, better known by his Turkish tide of Emin Pasha, had
disappeared from sight after the fell of Khartum, and the world
was curious to know what had become of him.
The job of finding him was entrusted to an American news-
paper man by the name of Stanley. His name was really Rowlands,
but he had adopted that of a New Orleans merchant who had bcca
very good to him when he had first landed in America, a poor
English boy who had run away from the workhouse. Stanley was
already famous as an African explorer for the voyage which he had
undertaken in 1871 to find Dr Livingstone. Since then England
had begun to realize the importance of keeping at least a few
fingers in the African pie, and the Daily Telegraph co-operate]
with the New Y0r^ Herald in defraying the cost of the voyage
This expedition, which lasted three years, and which was under-
taken from cast to west, proved that the Lualaba which Living-
stone had suspected of being part of the Congo was in reality the
beginning of that river. It also showed the vastness of the territory
traversed by the Congo river on its circuitous route to the sea, and!
it brought home tales of strange native tribes, the presence of
which no one so far had suspected.
It was this second voyage of Stanley's which drew the attention
of the world to the commercial possibilities of the Congo, an^
which made it possible for Leopold of Belgium to found his Congo
Free State.
When at last the fate of Emin Pasha became a subject of world*
wide concern, it was only natural that Stanley should be selected as,
the man best fitted to find him. He began his search in 1887 and
the next year he found Emin in Wadelai just north of Lake Albert
Stanley tried to persuade this German, who seems to have exercised
a tremendous power over the natives, to enter the service of tk